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WASHINGTQN— ln the summer of 1983 , 
with the issue of U.S. policv toward Nica^ 
ragua heating up. the director of t he CeiL- 
tral Intelligence Agencv. Wil liam Casey, 
expressed a sentiment that mav helr ex- 
plaiu how President Reagan g ot into sucli 
hot water on the issue . 

The subiect oí Mr. Cas ev’s commen t 
was Rep. Lee Hamilton, an earnest Indi- 
ana Democrat and powerful opponent of 
covert aid to Nicaragua’s anti-SandinisU 
Contras. 4t Anv compromise that’s accept - 
able to Lee HamiIton. ,, Mr. Casev told_a 
White House official “would be repugnant 
tojne.” 

The problem with that attitude, as the 
White House has discovered to its chagnn, 
is that anv approach acceptable to Mr. 
Casev seems repugnant to the American 
people, 

Therein lies the political vise that holds 
the president in its grip on the sensitive is- 
sue of aid to the rebels seeking to over- 
throw Nicaragua’s Marxist govemment. 

To Mr. Reagan, the existence of the 
pro-Soviet Sandinista regime in the Ameri- 
cas is a dangerous threat to regional sta- 
bility and, eventually, to the U.S. itself. 
The regime, he says, “imperils the U.S.” 
and ignoring the problem “invites the con- 
ditions that will lead to more fighting . . . 
and new bloodshed.” But the voters and 
Congress are skittish about U.S. involve- 
ment in the jungles of Central America, 
largely, it seems, because of their vivid 
memories of the country’s ill-fated involve- 
ment in Vietnam. 

Tactical Uncertainty 

This political dichotomy throws Mr. 

! Reagan’s zest for combativeness into con- 
flict with his instinct for avoiding defeats 
through well-timed compromise. The prob- 
I lem is that combativeness on this issue 
seems to heighten prospects of defeat, 

| while compromise drags him further from 
| his basic anti-Sandinista outlook than he 
J wants to go. The result: tactical uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr. Reagan’s challenge has been to 
calm that skittishness and mobilize public 
opinion behind his pro-Contra approach. So 


far he’s failed. Events of the past week 
suggest that the prospects of success were 
slim from the outset. But Mr. Reagan’s 
lack of consistency and resolve on the is- 
sue further diminished any chance of vic- 
tory. 

That tactical uncertainty was reflected 
in the debate that has raged at the White 
House in recent weeks. One faction argued 
for an all-out, high-profile presidentia) 
campaign aimed at altering public opinion. 
The other urged caution and compromise 
on the ground that public opinion isn’t 
susceptible to presidential entreaties on 
Nicaragua. 

The hard-line faction, led by communi- 
cations chief Patrick Buchanan, won out 
initially, as the president sent to Congress 
a report on the Contras that triggered this 
week’s votes on the requested $14 million 
aid package for the rebels. Wrapping his 
plan in the rhetoric of peace and promising 
* to restrict the aid to humanitarian pur- 
poses as long as talks proved fruitful, the 
president vowed an all-out campaign on 
behalf of his aid plan. 

But then the other faction gained the 
upper hand, as Mr. Reagan eschewed any 
television pitch for the aid and then sig- 
naled his willingness to compromise. “The 
votes just weren’t there,” says a Republi* 
can with close ties to the White House. 

Results of Key Poll 

Both sides in the dispute had been 
studying the results of a poll making the 
rounds at the White House, but each fac- 
tion had focused on different aspects of it. 
The poll, conducted by longtime Reagan 
ally Richard Wirthlin, indicates that Amer- 
icans are aware of the Central American 
problem, don’t much like the Sandinistas 
and consider political instability in the re- 
gion a serious threat to the U.S. But they 
don’t want to do anything about it. 

A White House official says the poll 
shows nearly 60% of the respondents knew 
about Nicaragua’s ruling Sandinistas. 
Asked to rate them on a scale of 1 to 100, 
respondents placed the Sandinistas below 
30. About three-fourths of those polled 
agreed that the Sandinistas constituted a 
threat to stability in the region that could 
have grave consequences for the U.S. 

Yet by about the same 75%, those polled 
expressed fears that U.S. involvement in 
the region could lead to another Vietnam 


debacle, tne White House official says. The 
Contras’s rating, while higher than the 
Sandinistas, still was a low 42. And those 
polled utterly rejected Mr. Reagan s char- 
acterization of the Contras as akin to this 
country’s Founding Fathers. 

“So there’s a lot of security interest 
down there, yet there’s a persistent, nag- 
ging fear,” the WTiite House aide says. 

The Buchanan faction in the White 
House, in arguing for an all-out presiden- 
tial effort, focused on the public’s percep- 
tion of a serious security interest. Accord- 
ing to WTiite House insiders, Mr. Buchanan 
and others also argued that, even if Mr. 
Reagan lost on the issue, it was important 
enough to justify a last-stand approach. 
Eventually, according to this view, public 
opinion will move closer to Mr. Reagan’s 
views, and then he will be well positioned 
on the issue. 

Another Argument 

But others argued that it was politically 
foolhardy to ignore key legislators, such as 
Indiana’s Rep. Hamilton, when their views 
seemed so much closer to public opinion 
than the president’s. These people wanted 
a compromise approach aimed at extract- 
ing the best deal possible under adverse 
political circumstances, while preserving 
the option of getting tougher if public opin- 
ion changed. 

“The problem,” says a presidential ad- 
viser, “is that the president gets out front 
to the point where he starts losing. Then 
you end up with less than you would have 
had if you had compromised.” 

That seems to be precisely what’s hap- 
pened in the past few weeks. Caught up in 
a last-ditch struggle to reach a compro- 
mise that staves off the appearance of de- 
feat, Mr. Reagan ended up suffering one of 
his most severe defeats to date. 

“It looks like a defeat. It’s played that 
way in the press. It is a defeat,” says a 
Republican with close White House ties. 
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